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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 



Art. I.— Oil the present Stair, and future Prospects of Oriental. 
Literature, viewed in connexion with the Royal Asiatic Society, 
by W. C. Taylor. 

Read (it h December, 1834. 

WniiN the Asiatic Sociutv was first founded in Bengal, the purposes 
of its institution were stated in these memorable words by Sir William 
Jo.nf.s: " The l)ounds of its investigation will be the geographical limits 
of Asia; and within these limits its inquiries will be extended to what- 
ever is performed by man, or produced by nature." The announce- 
ment was hailed with enthusiasm, not only by the ardent scholars who 
began to explore the untrodden fields of Indian literature, but by their 
distant, countrymen, anxious to learn the result of their investigations. 
Asia has ever engaged the sympathies of Christian Europe ; it was the 
cradle of our race, the birth-place of our faith, the first great source 
of our civilisation. We can read no history, investigate no antiquarian 
problem, nor examine any philological research, without having our 
attention more or less directed towards those vast plateaux whence our 
forefathers descended into the western world. Every new fact communi- 
cated respecting them interests us like intelligence of our family ; 
every fresh monument of antiquity discovered in these regions claims 
the same respect that we accord to the tombs of our ancestors. 

The retrospect of the progress made in Oriental literature, durinrr 
the twenty-one centuries that followed the death of Ai.i:.\,\ndi;h, is 
far from gratifying. To the brief but. brilliant age of Grecian glory 
succeeded a period when sophists and sciolists substituted guesses 
for research, and preferred the amusement of devising idle theories to 
the toil of conducting laborious investigation. A belter era seemed 
to dawn with the first, burst of the Macedonian conquests. Ai.i;\- 
ANiii.it's true claim to the epithet of Great, rests not on his victories at 
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Issus and Arbela, but on Ii is wist; plan of uniting remote countries 
nnil diU'eient races into one empire, by (lie golden bonds of com- 
mercial intercourse, giving eaeli an interest in the other's welfare, and 
imposing' upon his countrymen something like a necessity of studying 
the elements of a social condition, which, because it rested on a base 
of civilisation different from their own, they had been accustomed to 
despise as barbarous. It is idle to speculate on what would have 
been the probable result of Ar.r.x.vNnr.it's exertions; lie died before 
his plans were matured, and his magnificent designs perished with 
him. Egypt next became the link between the. eastern and western 
world. The city of Alexandria held Europe in commercial connexion 
with Asia ; and its importance as a common mart for the two great 
divisions of the known world, was not diminished when it fell under 
the power of the Romans. Neither the Cxsaiis nor the Constan- 
tixf.s were destined to inherit the empire of Ai.p.xanuku ; the Par- 
thian Ausacidks held the former at bay, the Persian Sassanidks 
excluded the latter from the interior of Asia. There was little to in- 
duce cither dynasty to cultivate Oriental studies, and still less could 
be expected from individual exertion ; for the Romans and the Greeks 
of the lower empire never dreamed of originality and accuracy either 
in science or literature. The progress of Christianity awakened atten- 
tion to the religion and philosophy of the Asiatic nations ; and Alex- 
andria became a marl for opinions as well as merchandise. 

" The population of Alexandria," says the delightful author of the 
Epicurean, " consisted of the most motley miscellany of religions and 
sects that had ever been brought together into one city. Reside the 
school of the Grecian Platouist was seen the oratory of the cabalistic 
.lew; while the church of the Christian stood undisturbed over the 
crypts of the Egyptian hicrophant." India was not without its repre- 
sentatives in this Babel of creeds; the speculations of the sages on 
the banks of the Ganges were transferred, with all their gloom and 
all their mystery, to the banks of the Nile. We find Oukik.n's works 
replete with the same metaphysical developments of natural symbol- 
ism that have been shewn to us in the old Hindu philosophy by 
Coi.v.nitOKF, and Wilson ; and we have a tolerably accurate account 
of Buddhism in the pages of Ci.i:sii:ns Ai.i-.x.andiunus. The con- 
sequence of all this is well known : there was a jumbling together 
of all creeds, philosophic and religions; Christian sects were formed, 
of whose faith Christianity was the smallest portion ; questions were 
discussed transcending the utmost limits of the human intellect, and 
decided with all the flippant readiness of self-satisfied ignorance ; 
council contradicted council, bishop wrote against bishop, until 
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belief was so involved in mazes of absurdity, that men gave up the 
trouble of inquiry, and agreed to receive just whatever the Church 
commanded. 

It might have been supposed that the strange phenomenon of I he 
Saracenic empire, passing so rapidly through the stages of infancy 
and childhood that men at the same moment learned its existence 
and trembled before its power, would have directed the entire atten- 
tion of Europe to the country that gave it birth — would have provoked 
countless investigations into its nature and origin. No such thing. 
The theologians of that age, and many subsequent, ages, decided 
that it was criminal to speak of any religion differing from the Chris- 
tian in any oilier terms than those of contempt and honor. They 
declared that the religion of Islam was a compound of all conceivable 
abominations ; and proved the accuracy of their information by 
stigmatising the Moslems as idolaters. But circumstances, over which 
these sapient doctors had no control, led to a better appreciation of 
Saracenic intellect. The sciences, which had almost perished in 
Christendom, were diligently cultivated at the courts of Bagdad and 
Cordova. Those who sought information in physical philosophy were 
obliged to have recourse to Arabic sources; and the consequence was, 
that the Arabic language and literature were diligently studied by the 
early revivers of learning. 

The Reformation gave a new impulse to Oriental literature ; the 
Protestants appealed to the Bible as the great standard of controversy, 
and many Catholic divines responded to their challenge. It became 
necessary to study the Holy Scriptures in their original languages ; 
and a knowledge of Hebrew was regaided as a necessary qualification 
for a perfect theologian. It was soon discovered that Hebrew could 
not be thoroughly understood without some knowledge of the cognate 
dialects ; and the entire family of languages commonly called Semitic, 
was diligently studied both in Croat Britain and on the continent. 
The increasing trade between England and the Levant engaged others 
beside theologians to study Arabic and Syriae : I'ococki:, S.u.i., 
and Ocki.kv, shewed the way to the investigation of the history and 
the creed of south-western Asia. 15y their exertions the name of 
" Oriental literature" was naturalised in our language; but its signi- 
fication long continued restricted to the .Semitic dialects. English- 
men long continued to believe, as some do to the present hour, that 
Oriental literature is a uniform something, compounded of the Old 
Testament and the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, of which the 
Hebrew portion is infinitely the most valuable. It is to be hoped 
that the Asiatics will never reciprocate the blunder, and suppose the 
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literatures of France, Spain, Germany, unci England, to form one 
whole, whose character may Ijc learned by compounding the Paradise 
Lost and Don Quixote. 

This state of things continued to be universal, within the memory 
of persons now alive. The dawn of reformation appeared in India, 
where, as our empire extended, it became necessary to study the base 
of civilisation that prevailed among our subjects ; in other words, to 
become acquainted with their religion, their history, their codes of 
legislation, and their popular traditions, because these are the great 
elements of national character. Whatever may be the fate of the 
name of W ah hen Hastings in the world of polities, it should never 
be pronounced without, respect in the world of literature. lie found 
among the English in India a few individuals whose exertions were 
not. damped by the apathy of the great majority of their country- 
men, ardent scholars who loved learning for its own sake, and who 
devoted themselves to severe study, with little hope of fame, and 
none of remuneration. Wahuen Hastings gave all the encourage- 
ment and aid in his power to these zealous and devoted men ; and 
trilling as was (he amount of patronage bestowed, it was the prin- 
cipal cause of the literary treasures of Hindustan being opened to the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 

The great value of these treasures is now rarely disputed ; bht it 
would have been earlier and more generally acknowledged, had the 
exertions of the first, who cultivated (lie field been scrutinised and re- 
gulated by such a body as the Royal Asiatic Socikty. Left to their 
own individual judgments, having no censors to whose opinion they 
could appeal, no means of procuring co-operation to supply what was 
defective or correct what was erroneous, many of those who first in- 
vestigated Indian antiquities, published partial, incomplete, and crude 
accounts, which they subsequently retracted themselves, or had the 
mortification of seeing refuted by others. Hut. the mischief did not 
stop there. These imperfect theories, these mixtures of half-investi- 
gated truth and entirely erroneous guess, found their way into our 
libraries, and became books of reference to other theorists — men con- 
tented with information at second or twenty-second hand- -men who 
substituted hypothesis for research, and deemed repeated assertion 
equivalent to continued argument. They pounced upon the errors — 
tin- refutations they had either not. seen, or could not appreciate: they 
built edifices of absurdity on foundations of sand that tumbled to 
pieces in storms of universal ridicule ; but the ridicule extended to the 
innocent cause, and Oriental literature was unjustly lowered in public 
estimation by the outrageous follies of mystified blockheads. Such 
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evils have become rare since the foundation of the Royai. Asiatic; 
Sociktyj scholars are brought togcllier in its rooms who discuss the 
merits of every new discovery, and the foundations on which it rests. 
Individual enterprise is at once encouraged and directed ; glaring 
errors at least are rendered easy of detection. The Society cannot, of 
course, prevent the occasional appearance of sciolists and shallow 
pretenders, but it enables the public to guard against their imposi- 
tions ; and the race must soon disappear as the chances of detection 
arc multiplied. 

Since the commencement of the present century, most scholars 
have learned to form correct notions of the diversified character of 
Oriental literature. They have learned that the literatures of Asia 
differ even more from each other than those of Europe. Indeed, 
common sense might long ago have taught them that every language 
must have its own peculiar writers — every nation its own character- 
istic literature, stamped with the inimitable type of its origin. We 
can no more conceive EiitnAUsi writing in China, than Milton- 
writing in France; and he who could suppose the legislation of Mi.ni; 
to have originated in Arabia, would be less mistaken if he imagined 
the Reform-bill to be a Russian ukase. The marked features of the 
Arabian writers are found to be different from those of the Persian. 
The Turkish authors resemble neither, though community of religion 
gives to all three, some community of feeling. Sanskrit lileial.iire is 
perfectly anomalous, connected with every thing and identified with 
nothing ; both in form and substance bearing ho close a resemblance 
to the earliest, relies of ancient Europe, that nothing but a common 
origin can account for the similarity. It was tin astounding discovery, 
that Hindustan, over which so many conquerors had passed in wrath, 
and left their foot-prints as they went, possessed, spite of the changes 
of realm and chances of time, a language of unrivalled richness, 
variety, and extent — a language, the parent of all those dialects that 
Europe has fondly called classical, the source alike of Grecian flexi- 
bility and Roman strength ; a philosophy, beside which, in point of 
age, the lessons of Pytiiaoouas were but of yesterday, and in point 
of daring speculation, Pj.ato's boldest efforts were tame and common- 
place; a poetry more purely intellectual than any of which we had 
before any conception ; and systems of science whose autirjuitv bafiled 
all powers of chronological computation. This literature, with all its 
colossal proportions, which can scarcely be described without the 
semblance of bombast and exaggeration, claimed, of course, a place 
for itself, — " it stood alone, and it was able to stand alone." 7'lie 
Chinese language and literature formed a new and totally iudcpr<udf nl 
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class; they as little resembled what was to lie found in central, 
southern, or western Asia, as what was to ho found in Europe. There 
was some difliculty in describing to the western world what, the 
Chinese language and literature were — it was easy enough to tell 
what they were not ; they were not like any thing that Europe had 
previously known. The claims of this extraordinary nation to the 
invention of gun-powder, the art of printing, and the use of the 
mariner's compass, threw around the lillle known of their merits an 
interest which it has been found difficult to maintain : but. we are 
not now to examine the importance of Chinese literature ; our present 
business is merely to assert its independent existence. The Indo- 
Chinese nations, as yet but. imperfectly investigated, the Singhalese, 
the Malays, and even the extreme mongolians, appear to have each 
a literature peculiar to themselves; and yet. all these, dillering so 
widely from each other that scarce any two have a common system 
of alphabetic representation, were, within the last half century, con- 
tained, or supposed to be contained, in the anomalous term, Oriental 
literature. 

All the diversities of Asiatic literature have not been enumerated ; 
hut enough, and more than enough, have been mentioned to prove 
that they are beyond the grasp of a single mind, and that if the vast 
literary treasures of Asia are to be made available to Europe, the task 
must be undertaken by a society. But this rests not on theory alone : 
the Asiatic Societies of Bengal, England, and France, have done more 
for the elucidation of the literature, the philosophy, and the religion 
of the East, in a very few years, than had been previously elfccted in 
twenty- two centuries. 

The study of the Sanskrit language, commenced almost within our 
memory, already holds the foremost rank among the objects that best 
merit the attention of the philosopher, the historian, and the admirer 
of intellectual beauty j its claims rest not on its novelty, but rather 
on the multitude and importance of the considerations it forces on our 
attention. It is not yet a century and a half since Lkiiinitz was led 
by his philological researches to the happy guess, that all the lan- 
guages of Europe were derived from one common stock, and (hat 
this parent of all our western dialects must have come originally from 
Asia. What he only conjectured we have seen demonstrated. Be- 
yond the Indus has been found a language gigantic in its proportions, 
admirable in structure, rich in literary productions of every descrip- 
tion, presenting the most, striking analogies not only to Creek and 
Latin, but also to the various Sclavonic and Teutonic dialects. The 
bonds of parentage that unite the languages of Europe to this won- 
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droits tongue, have been established by Borr and others beyond all 
possibility of doubt ; and this result, the most surprising; that philo- 
logy has ever obtained, is also the most clearly demonstrated. 

From the earliest ages, the country that possessed the commerce 
of India has taken the lead in the a (lairs of nations. England pos- 
sesses more than the commerce of Hindustan — she has established an 
empire over uncounted millions, an empire more glorious than that of 
which Rome was so long the mistress ; but the sole foundation of 
Britain's empire in the East is opinion. Its maintenance must conse- 
quently depend upon its continued accommodation to the opinions of 
its subjects ; and in order to understand these we must become 
acquainted with the basis of their civilisation, the elements of their 
social condition, the causes that have formed their habits of thought, 
and the springs that supply their motives to action. Hut no country 
in the world oilers so many dillicultics in such investigations as Hin- 
dustan : to acquire the mastery of its gigantic language is almost the 
labour of a life ; its literature seems exhaustless ; the widest, stretch of 
imagination can scarce comprehend its boundless mythology ; its 
philosophy has touched upon every metaphysical difficulty; its legis- 
lation is as varied as the castes for which it is designed ; while other 
races of settlers or conquerors, with languages, manners, and customs 
wholly dillercnl. from the Hindus, are component parts of the anoma- 
lous whole subject to the sway of Britain. It is at once our highest 
duty and our best interest to provide for the security and prosperity 
of our Indian empire; but what individual mind could hope to solve 
all the problems of religion, philosophy, and law, presented in the 
social condition of Hindustan ? The Royal Asiatic Socii.ty has 
sent many labourers into the field ; it has enabled those engaged in 
these investigations to take advantage of the division of labour, to 
compare and combine their several results, and to unite the learned 
men of Britain with the learned throughout. Europe in the elucidation 
of problems which are objects of enlightened curiosity to all, but 
which should be still more important to Englishmen from their intimate 
connexion with the power and prosperity of their country. 

But the languages and literatures of India, vast as is their extent, 
form only a part of the objects for which the Royal Asiatic Sooii.ty 
has been instituted. The arts of India, attested by such monuments 
as the cave-temples of Ellora and the fortress of Dowlatalmd, merit 
the closest examination of artists and architects. Exertions have been 
already made by the Society to direct public attention to this almost 
neglected subject: in the course of the last year the Society published 
an essay on Hindu architecture, written by an eminent native, Ram 
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Riiz ; and the opinions which professional men have given of its value 
sufficiently prove that the artists of Kind list an could yield protitahlc in- 
structions to their brethren in Enghind : this work merits attention for 
other reasons. The Royaj. Asiatic Society has greatly contributed to 
the progress of learning and consequent civilisation among the Hindus 
themselves. Knowing that the foundation of our empire in the East, 
is the opinion entertained of our intellectual supremacy, it has been 
ever an object with the Society to make the Hindus understand the 
nature of that superiority. The more intelligence is diffused the more 
it is valued, and every native who has been taught to appreciate the 
superiority of British civilisation becomes of necessity a (inn supporter 
of the. system that continues the blessings of that civilisation to his 
country. But the client of this encouragement extends further: it is 
at once regarded by the great body of the Indian population as a 
proof that their British rulers are interested in their welfare, and as an 
incitement to further exertions. As far as is practicable, it would 
be wise, to make the promotion of the natives in official situations a 
reward for intellectual exertions, and require from every servant of our 
government some proof that he is able to appreciate the mental supe- 
riority on which it rests, and to extend the influence of that superiority 
by being himself an example of its beneficial consequences. It is 
unnecessary to say that every motive should be supplied to Europeans 
in India by which they might be stimulated to the study of the poli- 
tical, social, and natural condition of that country: the principle has 
never been wholly laid aside by any of the governments of India; and 
when so much has been done, it would betray a querulous disposition 
to dwell upon omissions. 

The modern geography and statistics of India, and no inconsider- 
able portion of its geological structure, have been very ably investigated 
bv members of the Royal Asiatic Society and its branches. Indeed, 
all that relates to the population of the country, the different classes 
of its inhabitants, its agriculture, its manufactures, and its commerce, 
has been detailed with so much accuracy, that there are few European 
countries of which the economic facts have been so well established. 
Natural history has not yet been investigated proportionately to 
its importance, but there is reason to hope that this deficiency will 
soon be remedied by the active exertions of the young naturalists who 
have recently joined the medical stall' in the three presidencies. The 
ground has been prepared for them by the labours of Buchanan, 
Hamilton, Haudwicke, Wam.ich, Uoxihmicii, IIodcson, Svki-.s, 
and Royle, whose zeal they cannot, hope to surpass, and whose ex- 
ample they would do well to follow ; and there is no doubt that, an 
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abundant harvest may be reaped if opportunities be a Horded to the 
labourers. 

Though the circumstances of our mighty Indian empire furnish the 
strongest claims of the Uoyai. Asiatic Society to the support of the 
British public and the British government — claims to which it would lie 
difficult for any institution, literary or scientific, to furnish parallels — 
it has others scarcely less strong on all engaged in the commerce of 
the East, on all who derive advantage from general traflic. The Uoyai. 
Asiatic Society is designed to be the great storehouse of intelligence 
for all who desire information respecting the present state of trade 
and capabilities of all the countries between the eastern Mediterranean 

and the Chinese seas. The l.cvunl.inc, 'Egyptian, and Africa cr- 

ehants, are as deeply concerned in its prosperity as those who trade 
with India or with China: were its advantages as clearly understood 
as they ought to be, it would have a branch in every port and a mem- 
ber in every counting-house. In nothing more than in trade, and in 
no branches of trade more than in those between England and eastern 
countries, has the truth of the aphorism been demonstrated, that 
" knowledge is powEii." But there are too many in the world who 
yield an otiose assent to the principle, but never try to reduce it to 
practice — who desire much to sec the power increased and perpe- 
tuated, but neglect the knowledge which is its first clement. The 
Royal Asiatic Society had long to struggle against, public apathy, 
but it is gratifying to know that its merits are beginning to be generally 
appreciated, and that it holds now a high place among our national 
institutions. 

It may seem strange to connect Oriental commerce with Oriental 
literature, and many may deem the association unnatural ; but no 
country in the world is more thoroughly utilitarian than England: in 
no other nation is it so difficult to introduce a new object of study, or 
extend the cultivation of an old one, without demonstrating its imme- 
diate pecuniary advantages. The languages of the Levant were most 
deeply studied when the Levantine company flourished in its pride of 
place; and Indian literature lias been studied only as Indian commerce 
advanced. It is, llicrclbre, clear that these studies were practically 
felt to be connected with the prosperity of trade ; and the Uoyai. 
Asiatic Society only advances a recognised principle, when it. 
declares that, its literary claims are also essentially commercial. 

From India let us turn to the empire of China, our relations with 
which demand a most extensive and accurate knowledge of customs 
and institutions peculiar to the Chinese. In this vast field much has 
been done, but infinitely more remains to do, and there is no hope 
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of ils being; effected except through the instrumentality of the Hovai, 
Asiatic Society. The number of Europeans acquainted with the 
Chinese language is very limited, and they are widely scattered. It is 
only through the centralisation afforded by the Society that the sepa- 
rate labours of Chinese scholars can be collected, arranged, and con- 
verted to any useful purpose. 

So little has been done for the Indo-Chinese nations and the Asiatic 
islands, that they alone would furnish employment to more labourers 
than the Society has members. Yet it is all but demonstrable, that a 
day is not far distant when the noble rivers of the eastern peninsula 
will afford to some nation or other lines of new and profitable com- 
mercial communications with central Asia ; and then, as was the case 
with the Oceanic islands, we shall discover their value at the precise 
moment when they are lost to us for ever. 

Central Asia opens other fields of inquiry interesting to the mer- 
chant and manufacturer ; if steam navigation be established on the 
Indus, of which there is now very little doubt, marts for the sale of 
English goods will soon be opened in the almost unexplored coun- 
tries between the Caspian sea and the wall of China ; but. the supply of 
these markets cannot be profitable unless founded on accurate infor- 
mation. There are, indeed, a few persons who could supply some 
portion of the instruction wanting, but it must never be forgotten that 
a single individual can rarely furnish knowledge in such a state of 
completeness as to render it available for practical purposes. The 
exertions of the Hovai. Asiatic Socirrv may obtain sufficient infor- 
mation to direct the, mercantile speculations of British enterprise, but 
no other source is likely to be open to the public. 

As long as the trade of the East was confined exclusively to one 
body such as the East India Company, it was the business of its direct- 
ors to collect such statistical, economic, and geographical information 
as was necessary to the profitable management of trade; and where that 
information could not be procured no trade was attempted. But to 
what quarter, except to the Royal Asiatic Socibty, can the. individual 
merchants now engaged in the trade of the. East look for guidance and 
direction? The want of such an institution has been fatally felt in 
America, for it is pretty well known that more fortunes have been lost 
than made by the American traders with India and China, simply 
because those engaged in it knew not. what articles would best suit the 
eastern markets, nor what commodities they ought to import in return. 
Let then the merchants of England look to it: if the Rovai, Asiatic 
Socir.TY receive such support as will enable it to collect and diffuse the 
knowledge necessary to prevent loss and ensure gain, the favourable 
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clianccs of their speculations will bo increased a thousand fold ; 
but if the Society's supporters be restricted to men of literature and 
science, who seek especially for abstract truth, then must our com- 
merce be left to chance-guidance, or at best to such bits of infor- 
mation as sometimes stray into a newspaper or review. 

Two projects, now in the course of being subjected to experiment, 
have directed a large share of public attention to western Asia ; these 
are the probabilities of opening a shorter communication with India, 
cither by the river Euphrates or the Red Sea. I'ersia and Arabia are 
perhaps the countries of Asia whose history, literature, antiquities, and 
present condition, have been most sedulously examined by western 
scholars. But what remains yet unknown is beyond all proportion 
greater than what is known. Philosophers have long laboured to dis- 
cover the genuine type of Saracenic civilisation — a civilisation, by the 
way, to which Christendom is more deeply indebted than it has ever 
been found willing to acknowledge ; but it is very doubtful whether 
we have yet suflicient materials collected for the investigation, and it 
is very certain that on no subject arc mistaken notions more generally 
prevalent than on the genuine character of the religion of Islam. 

It may serve to relieve attention if the reader will turn to the 
fragment of the Arabic romance ofANTAit, 1 which has been recently 
brought to light by an eminent French Orientalist. If the 11 n rr.ii 
Von Hammf.ii's proofs of the genuineness and antiquity of this ro- 
mance be held conclusive, and no one has as yet ventured on their 
refutation, the question of the origin of chivalry is decided — Arabia 
was incontrovertibly its parent. For another reason this fragment 
deserves to be noticed : it may be received as a sample of the literary 
treasures of which Europe would have been deprived but for the 
exertions of an Asiatic Society. 

There is, however, little need of dwelling on the importance of 
Arabic and Persian literature, to all who desire to know thoroughly 
not merely Asiatic but European civilisation ; a more important but 
less regarded subject is the commercial advantages that must result 
from a more extended investigation of both countries. At a moment 
when efforts arc made to restore, if not the throne of the Pharaohs, at 
least of the Ptolemies; when the successors of a Russian Alexander are 
suspected of meditating enterprises similar to those of the Macedonian 
Alexander, it is of the highest importance to have accurate information 
of the geography, statistics, moral and physical strength, and social 
condition, of the countries that are the theatres of these events. Such 

'Sop " Itcmlinys in Oiieutnl I«it(iriiture,"n subsequent Article in this Number. 
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information can alone be collected by the Royal Asiatic Society*; 
and if it be not enabled to do so, wo shall soon learn the converse of 
Lord Bacon's aphorism, and be taught practically that ignorance is 
weakness. 

These remarks are desultory and discursive, because the objects ofthe 
Royal Asiatic Society are at once greatly diversified and highly 
important. Many things have been passed over, especially in the de- 
partments of literature and science, that deserved extended observa- 
tion; but enough, it is presumed, has been said to prove that the 
Royal Asiatic Society deserves the support not only ofthe philo- 
sopher, the man of science, and the lover of literature, but of every 
one who feels an interest in the prosperity and welfare of his country. 



